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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. Besides which there have been re- 





gers are deeply impressed with the responsi- 

Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance, ceived, bility which devolves upon them. The sub- 

Subscriptions and Payments received by The net amount of a legacy of the ject of increasing the variety of employment 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, late Daniel Carlisle, of $48 75, 


and amusement, by which to divert the mind 
and two life contributions, $50, of the patient from dwelling upon its favour- 
no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, making 98 75 








ite delusion, or brooding over its own sorrows, 
PHILADELPHIA, _ is one which has claimed their frequent at- 
Which together show a gain of $1030 92 / tention. 
peated: enue a ==——==/ Riding in a carriage provided for the ex- 
FRIENDS ASYLUM. The produce of the Farm, as reported by | press use of the patients, morning and after- 
z the Superintendent, is as follows: noon, whenever the weather is suitable-—walk- 
Twenty-eighth Annual Report of Friends’ 


37 large wagon loads of hay ; 42 buskels| ing around the grounds and in the vicinity of 
— for the Insane, near Philadel-| of wheat ; 270 bushels of potatoes ; 125 bush- 
phia. 


the Institution—making brooms of broom- 
els of Indian corn; 491 bushels of turnips,|corn—playing ball--riding on the circular 
In conformity with the direction of the including 236 bushels of Ruta-baga ; 65 bush- | rail-road—reading-—writing—lectures given 
Contributors, at their late Annual Meeting, els of carrots ; 12 hogs, weighing 3500 Ibs. ;) on attractive branches of science, with the 
the following account of the Institution, for 4 calves; half an acre of broom-corn, for the | occasional exhibition of the magic lantern to 
the past year, is published. employment of the patients in making brooms. | the patients—working in the garden, on the 
The number of patients in the house, Third The Garden has furnished the usual supply | farm, and in the carpenter shop, constitute a 
month Ist, 1844, was fifty-two ;—since which of vegetables, ‘ _ , | part of our moral means of treatment. ’ 
time forty-eight have been admitted, making It is believed that a considerable saving in| In addition to some of these, the females 
the whole number under care, one hundred ; | ©*Pe9s¢ has been effected, by the apparatus | are employed in knitting and sewing, and re- 
which is an increase of twelve over last year. introduced the last season, whereby the wash- ceive daily instruction from @ young women, 
During the year, forty-one were discharged, boilers and Women’s Bath are supplied with | connected with the Institution, in reading in- 
and one died, Of these discharged, twenty. | ¥2tm water, from the same steam generator, | teresting books, the use of the black-board, 
five were restored ;—two much improved ;— 


and the Men’s Bath from the boiler in the | &c., with as complete a school organization 
two convalescent ;—seven improved ;—and ee one coe re used in both in-|as the circumstances of the case, and the 
five stationary. The number in the house on | S@0Ce, Instead of wood. 


of wo , character of the pupils will admit of. This 
the Ist instant, was fifty-eight; of whom We have received information from the ex- latter arrangement, which is of recent date, 
three are restored ;—five much improved and ecutors of our late friend John Paul, that he | will, the Managers hope, prove advantageous 
convalescent ;—eight improved ;—and_forty- has bequeathed 1000 dollars to the Asylum, |to some of the patients, by arresting their at- 
two stationary. The latter class are mostly payable at the decease of his widow. tention—-bringing back the associations of 
of confirmed insanity of long duration, and A wide paved walk has been laid in the | early life——and agreeably occupying many of 
were deemed such at the time of their admis-|™€"'s yard, and the division fence removed, | the leisure hours, which must unavoidably 
sion. affording more space for exercise, which it is | occur in an Institution of this kind. 

It appears by the accounts, that the bal- hoped will prove beneficial to the patients. There has been during the past year but 
ance in the Treasurer’s hands on Third mo.| , /h¢ Library continues to be a place of 


little acute disease—and a general exemption 
lst. was pleasant resort for both sexes, the women in among the patients from any epidemic. For 
zs 7 ' $1179 06 the morning, and the men in the afternoon.|this and the many blessings conferred, we 

‘And nen aca ” bal f The enclosure for the deer is close at hand, | gratefully acknowledge our dependence upon 
B 1 h Seneoe’e | ue ¢ 144 97 forming an agreeable addition to the various|a kind Providence. 

eulah Sansom’s legacy, Bo th ong within reach of the patients at this| Philadelphia, Third month 10th, 1845. 

The amount charged for Por he subject which has so often been ad- The Contributors, at their late Annual 
the board of patients, verted to, of impressing upon the friends of meeting, concluded to limit the admission of 
and damages done hv Me? MKS Wes e. .e. te ae a the «raat im. | Patients into the Asylum, to those who are 
them, is e 12091 97 tne amicteu uujeurs Ul YUL wanewy eeew geweer anne members af the Society of 4 reneaoel or pro- 

The payments for salaries portance of sending them without delay to) ¢ sory with them. Those unconnected with 
eat wa fa d institutions provided for their restoration—is Selania:' Whe tave ever heen ta no Rael 
family aaiahante ron one in which the Managers feel a deep inter-| /"°"*S> SO OMe lo © Anstitu- 

. : est—witnessing, as their situation compeis|‘*’“? “““2 ~~ *~s<stcue 
ee them to do, the lamentable results which too Phasiciand’ Rinert 
Steaeel edieent en often follow the neglect of this duty. y ee 
nuities, eomunh ~ 11452 10 The removal of convalescent patients from | To the Managers: 





the Institution, without the approbation of| The conclusion of another year renders it 

. . ae the medical attendants, whilst every appear- | again incumbent upon the Medical Officers to 

Leaving a gain on these accounts of 639 87] ance indicates that a longer period of time present to the Managers of the Asylum their 

The amount received for may effect-a perfect restoration, is highly in- | annual report of its condition, the number of 

pga and inter- on te judicious, and is adverted to with the view of| patients received and discharged within the 
est is 


discouraging the practice. past twelve months, the result of the treat- 
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ment pursued, the employment of the patients, 
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[Classification omitted. ] has had a tendency to awaken their attention, 
&c. There has been but one death in the house} to excite an increased interest in their regular 
In comparison with the numerous large in-| during the past year,—that occurred in a pa-| studies, and to secure their more constant at- 
stitutions of a similar character, which are | tient who entered the Institution in the Fourth| tendance at the school. 
now established within our land, ours may be| month last, at which time he had been de-| On the 28th of Second month the school 
said to extend its guardian care and curative| ranged for more than six months, and was|was closed, when, as heretofore, the scholars 
treatment to but few in number. Neverthe-|much emaciated from long-continued absti-|expressed their gratitude, and a deSire to at- 
less, the happy issue which, under the blessing | nence and marasmus ;—he lingered along for|tend the school another season, should the 
of Divine Providence, terminates many of the| about seven weeks, and sunk with his whole opportunity be afforded them. 
cases entrusted to our care, renders it the | system completely diseased ;—he was in the Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
means of dispensing from year to year, bene-| sixtieth year of his age. Managers, 
fits, which can be duly estimated by those} The general health of the inmates of the 
only, who in themselves or families have suf-| Asylum has been good throughout the year, 
fered from the dire affliction, which the Asy-|there having been no case of the ordinary 
lum is designed to alleviate and remove. epidemic fevers, and but few of gastric or in- 
More than twenty-five years have elapsed | testinal irritation. 
since this Institution first went into operation. 
Corresponding to the views with which it was 
originally established, it was appropriately Pers sua cuas.” 
called an Asylum for the relief of persons de-| Evening School for Adult Coloured Persons. 
prived of the use of their reason. Such it has To “ The Association of Friends for the Free 


certainly proved itself to be, for a large num- ” 
ds of tie Gilded imine’, Whene ‘disease be- Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons, 


ing beyond the reach of remedy, are yet en-| The Managers report,— 

abled to pass their lives with comfort and| That theschool forcoloured men wasre-open- 
cheerfulness, through the kindness and care | ed on the Ist of Tenth month last, in the room| Report, 
maintained in administering to their mental | heretofore occupied on Willing’s alley. 

and physical wants; but, as it receives pa-| One principal teacher and two assistants 
tients in all stages of disease impairing the | were engaged for the season. Shortly after 
manifestations of mind, and is liberally provi- | the opening of the school, the increasing at- 
ded with the means for curative treatment, it | tendance appearing to require it, an addition- 
may with equal propriety claim to be consid-/|al assistant was obtained, whose services be- 
= in — rr ages sense, as a Hospi-|ing requisite, were continued until near the 
tal for the cure of the insane. close of the school. i : 

Forty-eight patients have been admitted; The number of scholars entered was 144, re ee ee oe evens OS Se 
into the house during the past year, which,|/and the average attendance for the season,|;,, only 128. The average simaitiiann for 
added to the fifty-two remaining at the con-| nearly 43. g 
clusion of the previous year, makes one hun-| As formerly, a committee of two Managers 
dred in all, who have been the objects of care| was appointed monthly, to have oversight of 
and attention during the past twelve months. | the school. 

‘The average monthly number in the house} The Managers have had much satisfaction 
has been 59 5-12. In order to keep our re-|in noticing the progress of those scholars 
port within its ordinary limits, we have again| whose attendance was regular ; and in no for- 
carefully prepared the following tables, which | mer season have they been more encouraged 
exhibit the duration, form, supposed cause,|in their efforts, by the general decorum and 
condition or issue, &c. of the cases respec-| diligence of the scholars, thereby evincing a 
tively. grateful appreciation of the advantages aflor- 

[These tables are omitted for want of room, | ded them. 
as are also tables exhibiting the Sex, Age,| Many of the scholars are advanced in years, 






















Wa. L. Epwarps, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Third month 6th, 1845. 


Officers of the Association for the ensuing 
year: 

Secretary.—James Kite. 

Treasurer.—John C. Allen. 

Managers.—Israe] H. Johnson, Nathaniel 
H. Brown, Edward Richie, William L. Ed- 
wards, Isaac C. Stokes, Edward Brown, Jo- 
seph E. Maule. 


(To be continued.) 
— 





The Association for the Free Instruction of 
Coloured Women,— 


That they re-opened the school in the house 
on Willing’s alley, on Third-day evening, the 
Ist of Tenth month last, and continued it un- 
til the 28th of Second month. Three teach- 
ers have been employed the most of the sea- 
son. Timely information not having been 
given of the opening of the school, it was 


the last four months was 264. 

Considerable attention has been given to 
arithmetic, the early part of each evening be- 
ing devoted to that branch, and the latter to 
writing, in which we think there has been 
more improvement than usual. Spelling and 
reading have also received regular attention. 

The deportment of the women has been 
very satisfactory, and many of them expressed 
their thankfulness for the instruction given 
them. 


On behalf of the Association, 


Civil State, the numbers affected within spe-| and have never received elsewhere any school Saran Auien, Sec’ry. 

cified periods of time, the numbers affected | instruction ; of this class there have been in- — 

with each particular form of insanity, and also| stances of encouraging advancement; and PUSEYISM. 

the age at the time of admission, and the age|among those who had received some previ- < aha : 

at the time of attack.] ous tuition, many have attained to a consider-|_ The leading editorial in the London Friend 
In our report of last year, it is stated that} able proficiency in reading, writing, and arith- for Third month last, is the following : 

but twelve of the patients then in the house | metic. The past month has witnessed an event of 


were deemed proper subjects for special treat-| During the past winter, portions of several| great importance in the religious world. A 
ment; the remaining forty being considered | evenings were occupied by lectures on anato-|convocation has been assembled at Oxford, to 
incurable, either from congenital idiocy, im-| my and physiology, geography, astronomy, the|decide upon a charge brought by the Vice- 
hecility, the many years which had els"3c2 | aimospnere ana electricity, illustrated by dia-| Chancellor against a member of that Univer- 
since the development ot their disease, or from| grams and experiments. These were listened| sity, for having published a work containing 
its peculiar complication. Five of those ad-|to with much attention by a large class; on| passages “ utterly inconsistent with the Arti- 
mitted duriag inis yoar are cf the same de-| one occasion 70 men were present. cles of the Church of England,” and with his 
scription, all of them being imbecile, either} [In consideration of the greater mental ef-|good faith in subscribing those Articles on 
from disease or from organic defect. Five,|fort required by learners at their period of|taking his degrees. The accused is W. G. 
however, of the forty spoken of in our last re-| life, the Managers have thought that the oc-| Ward of Baliol College, well known as one of 
port, were again placed under special treat-|casional introduction of this mode of teaching,|the most zealous of the Puseyite party, and 
ment ; which, added to the twelve then in the] by relieving such toilsome application, by im-|the work in question is styled “‘ The Ideal of 
house, and the forty-three received since, | parting familiar and interesting facts, and by|a Christian Church considered.” The Vice- 
make sixty who have been under treatment | showing them the great variety of useful and| Chancellor, in his public notice of the conyo- 
during the year, and who are classified as| attractive information which even a know-|cation, quoted several passages, and although 
follows : ledge of reading places within their reach,|we are much averse to the practice of judg- 
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ing of a book by means of isolated sentences, 
we think the transcription of some of these 
passages necessary, in order that the reader 
may form an idea of the nature of the charge. 
W. G. Wardsays, amongst other things, that 
** he knows no single movement in the church, 
except Arianism in the fourth century, which 
seems to him so wholly destitute of all claims 
on our sympathy and regard as the English 
Reformation ;” that he believes, if “ we were 
as a church to pursue such a line of conduct 
as has been sketched in his book, in propor- 
tion as we did so, we should be taught from 
above to discern and appreciate the plain 
marks of divine wisdom and authority in the 
Roman church, to repent in sorrow and bit- 
terness of heart our great sin in deserting her 
communion, and to sue humbly at her feet for 
pardon and restoration.” He “ distinctly 
charges the Reformers with fully tolerating 
the absence from the articles of any real anti- 
Roman determination, so only they were al- 
lowed to preserve an apparent one ;” he re- 
joices “ to find the whole cycle of Roman doc- 
trine gradually possessing numbers of English 
churchmen,” and states that “three years 
have passed since he said plainly, that, in sub- 


scribing the Articles, he renounced no one 
Roman doctrine.” 


The convocation consisted of members of 


the University, upwards of 1200 of whom 
were present. Of these 1163 gave their 
voices, when the numbers were for the propo- 
sition, 777, against it, 386. From this it may 
be inferred that at least 386 individuals, cler- 
gymen and others, members of the University 
of Oxford, are of opinion that England ought 
never to have separated herself from the com- 
munion of the Church of Rome, and that the 
doctrines of both Churches are essentially 


one. This confession, if not a declaration of 


adherence to Popery, is very difficult to be 
distinguished from it. 

It might serve to reconcile us in some mea- 
sure to so strange an event, and allay the 
forebodings which it must occasion, if we 
could suppose that the majority, those who 
condemned the passages quoted as hostile to 
the Protestant Church of England, were them- 
selves becoming emancipated from the erro- 
neous doctrines of ecclesiastical domination 
and traditional Christianity. That this is not 
the case to any considerable extent may well 
be feared, and this fear is confirmed by the 
tenor of various works which have of late is- 
sued from the press, and which although as- 
suming an offensive attitude towards the Trac- 
tarian school, contain sentiments hardly less 
at variance with the simplicity of the Gospel 
than those which are advocated by the most 
ardent champions of the Anglo-Roman party. 

We shall here allude to only one out of the 
numerous works which exist of this nature. 
Parker’s London Magazine is designed to 
succeed that agreeable weekly sheet of light 
reading, the Saturday Magazine, and by ad- 
vocating doctrines and opinions, a task which 
the Saturday was not calculated to perform, 
to render in the eyes of the Editors a far 
more important service to the cause of reli- 
gion. The watchword of the new Journal is 
“ Reverence for the Church ;” and one great 


object appears to be the maintenance of that|all those figments of corrupt ages by which 
usurped authority which, unhappily for these | any man or order of men, or the church it- 
kingdoms, the Church of England transferred | self, have usurped the authority which belongs 
to herself when she wrested it from the grasp | only to its invisible Head. 

of her corrupt sister of Rome. We observe —_— 

with regret, though without surprise,thatthe| Sugar Cane in Western Georgia.—Colonel 
religion by law established is taken to be the | James M. Chambers, of Columbus, in writing 
only true Church, It is styled the “ Home)|to the Southern Cultivator, gives the follow- 
of the faithful in these kingdoms,” and this| ing description of a visit to the farm of Judge 
idea appears to pervade every article of the |'Taylor, in Randolph county : 

Journal. For the cure of the “sores which} ‘The next day I passed to the house of 
fester upon our body politic,” say the Editors, | Judge Taylor, in the county of Randolph.— 
“‘we have one panacea which has been but|The Judge is living on his farm in the neigh- 
feebly tried, and that is, The Church. Not} bourhood of Cuthbert, and is full of the spirit 
the church of man, but the church of God ;| which a personal and practical knowledge of 
and strongly confident in the power of God’s| planting is so well calculated to beget. He 
church, we fear no foe.” Excellent words if|invited me to see his process of making sy- 
they had but their legitimate meaning, but|rup or molasses, from a little patch of sugar- 








construed in that narrow and sectarian sense, 
in which they are employed, they leave more 
to fear than to hope. We cannot refrain from 
noticing an admission of a very important na- 
ture, which is made in the first Article: it is 
this; “* Men have come tothink of the church 
rather as an office or department in the state, 
than as a corporate life, needing for its proper 
health a free circulation of life-giving blood 
through all its parts.” We would ask how it 
is that seeing men have fallen into so grave 
an error, no remedy is proposed by the Edit- 
ors for its correction, nor any means used to 
counteract its influence? Has it never oc- 
curred to them that it is something wrong in 
the very nature of the institution which has 
led men thus to regard it? Do they not see 
that so long as the church, so called, is de- 
pendent upon the state, as long as her Bish- 
ops are nominated at the will of men of any 
creed and any principles, who may chance to 
be at the head of affairs, so long as she looks 


for the support of her authority to the arm of 


the secular power, thinking men cannot but 
view the church as a mere office in the state, 
a political machine, instead of a religious 
community ? 

The ground on which we make our stand 
against Oxford theologians and High-church 
magazines is a very broad one. As protes- 
tants against the Bishop of Rome, we are 
deeply interested in the result of the Oxford 
Convocation, and in the issue of the momen- 
tous questions which divide the professing 
world ; but as the followers of George Fox 
and his companions, as those who desire to 
receive the gospel in its totality and its purity, 
we maintain a protest of a far more extensive 
nature. Like the Anti-Tractarians, we ac- 
knowledge the English Reformation, but only 
so far as the instruments of it acted under 
Divine guidance, and in accordance with the 
holy Scriptures: like the disciples of Pusey 
and Ward, we profess ourselves dissatisfied 
with the Reformation, not however because it 
went too far in severing the connexion with 
the see of Rome, but because it suffered to 
remain in the doctrines and practices of the 
church, so much of that leaven of priestcraft 
and ceremonial observances, which had been 
the fruitful source of its decay. The axe 
which our predecessors laid to the root of the 
tree, struck alike at papal and monarchical 
supremacy, at every species of hierarchy, at 


cane, which he had cultivated last year. 
Everybody knows that molasses may be made 
from the cane, and this is not therefore the 
fact which | propose to report, but the yield. 
This is the point of interest, and I doubt not 
will be of astonishment to nine-tenths of those 
who hear it. He had cultivated not quite 
three-fourths of an acre in cane, (common rib- 
bon,) on very common pine land, a little ma- 
nured. At the time of my examination, he 
was just filling the second hogshead of 80 
gallons each; and said he had cane enough 
to make 40 gallons more—making 200 gal- 
lons of good syrup—and had seed cane 
enough left to plant 24 acres. This would be 
at the rate of nearly or quite 300 gallons of 
syrup to the acre, appropriating from the 
crop only seed enough to plant the same quan- 
tity of land again. This, at twenty cents per 
gallon, would be sixty dollars per acre ; and 
he assured me that it was not more difficult 
of cultivation than Indian corn, and the pro- 
cess of boiling not half so tedious or compli- 
cated as the making a kettle of soap. The 
mill for grinding the cane is a simple and 
cheap affair, which can be put up by any 
rough workman, and need not cost a planter 
more than ten dollars.” 


— 
Por ‘* The Friend."’ 
“ Children are an heritage of the Lord.” 


The following remarkable circumstance, 
was related to Ann Mifflin, wife of Warner, 
by a person not of our Society, but who was 
in the habit of attending Friends’ meetings. It 
was published some years since in an English 
periodical, and is now copied for insertion in 
“The Friend.” 

“« Reading the life of Fenelon, one First-day 
morning, in my bed, two of my children be- 
ing with me,—a son of seven years old and a 
daughter of four,—I requested them to remain 
still while I read; and to induce them to be 
so, I proposed that they should think for half 
an hour, and then tell me their thoughts. 

‘After a pause, my little son replied, It 
was impossible to tell his thoughts ; they were 
the same that had been in his mind, more than 
one year; and that they were so delightful, 
the more he thought, the more he wished to 
continue in that sweet meditation; and if 
all the world could get into the same feeling, 
it would be impossible for any to be damned. 
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“« Being very much startled at such an un- 
expected reply, from so young a child, I in- 
quired of him if he could recollect the first 
time when he felt these serious impressions. 
He said they came on by degrees, and froma 
desire to be good.and serve God. 

“IT then asked him, if he was willing to die, 
and go to heaven. He said he had heaven al- 
ready in his own heart, therefore he believed 
if he should be called from this world, his spi- 
rit would unite with God his Father. But he 
wanted to live to pray for others who were 
wicked ; and that many times when he was 
alone, he had burst into tears for the sins of 
the world, and had wished it were in his pow- 
er to bring them into the same feeling as him- 
self. He also said, that he could not speak 
of these things to his companions at school, 
knowing he should be ridiculed; and also, 
that if I knew all he suffered in his mind 
among such a set of wicked boys, I should 
weep for him continually. 

“I asked him what he meant? 

“He said, he grieved for them, lest they 
should continue hardened in wickedness ; was 
sorry that they should offend so good a God, 
and was distressed for himself in struggling 
against the temptations before him, and was 
afraid he should do something wrong himself ; 
but that these thoughts which were continu- 
ally with him, were his comfort. 

“T asked him if he kaew from whence 
those thoughts proceeded ? 

** He said, * Yes, from God ;’ and added, it 
was God’s Spirit in him ; and that he some- 
times enjoyed heaven without waiting for 
death.” 

[After the child had left the room] “ my 
eldest daughter, aged twelve years, who was 
present, burst into tears, and said, ‘ mamma ! 
what but the Spirit of God could make a child 
like this, speak iu this manner !’ ” 


Cherries without Stones.—The Parisian 
scientific correspondent of the New York 
‘Courier des Etats Unis,” mentions a new 
discovery of a way to produce cherries with- 
out stones. Early in the spring, before the 
sap is in full flow, a young bearing tree is 
divided in two down to the branching off of 
the roots, the pith carefully removed with a 
wooden spatula, the parts again united, the 
air being excluded by an application of pot- 
ter’s clay the whole length of the opening, 
and bound together by woollen cord. The 
sap soon re-unites the severed parts, and in 
two years the tree will produce cherries of the 
best kind, and having in their centre, instead 
of the usual kernel, a thin soft pellicle. 


The number of Jews in the United States 
is supposed to be about sixty thousand or up- 
wards, and is constantly increasing by foreign 
emigration. ‘There are seven synagogues in 
the city of New York.—Late paper. 


Keep your own secrets, and do not covet 
others; but if trusted, never reveal them, un- 
less mischievous to somebody ; nor then, be- 
fore warning to the party to desist and re- 
pent.— Penn. 








For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


Of “ holy light,” the Bard of Paradise, 
With touching plaint, sweet as night’s warbling bird, 
Sung darkling ; wisdom’s favourite resource 
And intellectual beauty’s avenue,— 
Forever closed! yet still all melodies 
Came with unwonted charm, and deep, within 
His spirit drank of that unfailing stream, 
External nature had for years inspired, 
Of grandeur and sublimity—of grace 
And loveliness, immortal in the mind! 
But thou, in earliest infancy, ere yet 
Thy spirit’s silent corridors were hung 
With Memory’s penciling ; ere yet the forms 
Of bright Imagination had become 
Its drapery ; ere thine attentive ear 
Had listened to earth’s thousand harmonies ; 
He whom from darkness called primeval light, 
And taught the morning stars their song of joy— 
He, in mysterious providence, with hand 
Of matchless love, commanded Light no more 
To visit thee, fair child, and the delicate air 
Forbade to play upon thine ear’s soft harp! 
And yet how happy thine imprisoned spirit ! 
For in its heaven-born freedom it may hold 
Unveiled communion still with Him, of light 
The fountain pure, of melody and joy. 
For he hath shined in our hearts, to give 
In secret there the knowledge of His glory ; 
And doth immediate vouchsafe to thee 
Songs in the night, angelic symphonies— 
Visions of beauty in thine inmost soul! 
And there thou see’st the matchless symmetry 
Of Mind's immortal fabric, thought with thought 
In silence joined, as when Jerusalem, 
Noiseless beheld her sacred temple rise! 
There too thou hear’st those tones of sympathy 
And tender love, which binds thee close to hearts 
Plighted to cheer thee on thy lonely way, 
Swect as Eolian lyre. Hence cheerful smiles 
Gleam like warm sunshine on thy playful lip, 
And, like a dove, Peace thy fair brow o’erspreads! 
E. B. 
For ‘* The Friend.” 
Society of Friends—Legislature of Ohio, in 
relation to the People of Colour. 
Among the zealous advocates of the col- 
oured race on this side of the Atlantic, there 
are some, perhaps not a few, who appear dis- 
posed to charge the Society of Friends with 
apathy on this momentous subject. It may 
be fairly acknowledged that very few if any 
of the cautious and deliberate class among us, 
have taken any part in the movements of the 
ultra abolitionists of the day. It sometimes 
happens that we approve of an object, and yet 
dissent from the means adopted for attaining 
it. The reason why the active and influential 
members of our Society do not appear among 
the conspicuous actors in the modern anti- 
slavery agitation, may be fairly traced toa 
general conviction that their usefulness in the 
world, and their capability to accelerate the 
the extinction of slavery in the United States, 
would be diminished rather than increased by 
mixing and incorporating themselves with the 
anti-slavery societies of whose labours we 
hear so much. Yet it is confidently believed 
that the various efforts which have, within a 
few years, been made in various parts of the 
Union, by the constituted bodies of the Soci- 
ety, to call the attention of their fellow citi- 
zens, and of several legislative assemblies, to 
the wrongs and sufferings of the African race, 
are, when candidly considered, amply sufh- 
cient to prove that as a Religious Society we 





still occupy the ground which our fathers first 
took as the unflinching advocates of the rights 
of man without distinction of colour or pedi- 
gree. 

Our friends in Ohio, at a meeting of the 
Representatives of their Yearly Meeting in the 
Eleventh month last, agreed upon a memorial 
to their legislature, which with sundry other 
petitions directed to the same object was, dur- 
ing the late session, referred to a committee 
of five members. 

Three of this committee produced a report, 
embodying a series of clear and unanswerable 
reasons why the prayer of the petitioners 
ought to be granted. This report being sub- 
mitted to the minority, they prepared a coun- 
ter report. The latter illustrates in a remark- 
able manner the embarrassing difficulty of 
substantial reasons for adopting an unsound 
and unreasonable conclusion. The Senate 
manifested a disposition to favour the cause 
of the coloured race ; but in the House of 
Representatives, the bill to repeal the Black 
Laws of Ohio was indefinitely postponed by 
a vote of 30 to 27. 

I submit the Memorial of our Friends, and 
the reports of the majority and minority of 
the committee, to the editor of “* The Friend,” 
without further comment ; trusting that the 
intelligence of the readers of that paper, will 
readily distinguish between the plain common 
sense reasoning of the majority and the flimsy 
cobweb sophistry of the minority. ax 


The Memorial and Petition of the Religious 
Society of Friends, constituting Ohio Year- 
«ly Meeting, by the representatives of that 
body, at their meeting held at Mount-pleas- 
ant, in Jefferson County, the 16th of the 
Eleventh month, 1844.— 


To the Legislature of Ohio, 

Respectfully sheweth : That your memori- 
alists in common with other citizens of the 
state, take an interest in civil government, and 
in the making and execution of just and equal 
laws. ‘To this end, they have participated 
in electing those who form our laws. 

Hence they feel themselves called upon to 
remonstrate against such as they conceive to 
be of an oppressive and unjust character. 
Of this description, we deem those to be, pas- 
sed in 1804* and 1807, entitled, “‘ Acts to re- 
gulate black and mulatto persons.” 

The provisions of these acts, as well as some 
subsequently passed, are of a comrlexion so 
far below the general standard of moral, and 
religious feeling, happily prevalent in the com- 
munity, that they have, for the most part, re- 
mained as a dead letter. And yet in a few 
instances, men have been found so devoid of 
humane feelings as to be the willing instru- 
ments of their execution. 

Seeing it is declared in the Holy Scriptures, 
that God made of one blood all nations of 
men, (Acts 17, 26,) we would respectfully, 





* This law requires black and mulatto persons to give 
bond in the sum of $500 with security for their good 
behaviour and maintenance before they can be permit- 
ted to settle in the state. And imposes a fine of $10 on 
all persons who shall employ such as do not comply 
with the requisitions of said law, &c. 
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but solemnly put the question, Can it be to the 
interest or credit of our Christian community, 
living as we do in a free state, thus, causeless- 
ly, to oppress a helpless portion of our fellow 
men, brethern by creation, and for whom 
Christ died ? (2d Cor. 5, 14, 15.) 

We are aware that these interdictory laws, 
were enacted to prevent too great an influx of 
black and mulatto persons into the state. This 
fear, however, we venture to say, was more 
imagiaary than real. 

Those who had the framing of the laws to 
which we refer, had but recently come, many 
of them at least, from slave states, where 
those victims of avarice and oppression were 
looked upon as degraded beings, and held as 
goods and chattles. Hence, more than from 
personal demerit, a heavy weight of preju- 
dice fell upon them. 

In a favourite instrument familiar to all, 
drawn up at a time when the American peo- 
ple would willingly propitiate the favour of 
that Almighty Being who ruleth in the king- 
doms of men and giveth them to whomsoever 
he will, (Daniel 4, 5,) it is declared “ that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” With these noble 
sentiments before us, what but prejudice can 
induce the citizens of a free state, to con- 
tinue in force, laws, with provisions such as 
those of 1804 and 1807 contain ? 

We cannot but rejoice in the hope that 
since the passage of those laws, the people of 
the civilized world, under the extended influ- 
ence of gospel light, have been favoured 
more clearly to see the enormous wickedness 
of the slave trade and slavery. 

Since the above period, we have had the 
satisfaction of seeing the slave trade abolished 
by Congress; and by most of the European 
powers. And one of the most powerful of 
the last named, has abolished slavery also, in 
nearly all her dependencies. 


There, however, yet rests upon this fair 
Confederacy a fearful weight of responsibili- 
ty and guilt, on account of domestic slavery. 
Does it then become those of the free states, 
as they desire the blessing of God,“ for the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof,” 
(Psalms, 24, 1,)--to aid in riveting the chains 
which hold our fellow creatures in bond- 
age! 

We mark with satisfaction the efforts being 
made at the present day, by the different reli- 
gious denominations, in carrying the Holy 
eet &c., and a knowledge of the Gospel 
to Heathen nations; as well as the commend- 
able zeal put forth, to establish schools among 
them. And yet the heathen at our own doors, 
—if we may so speak of the sons of Africa 
amongst us—are not only denied the privilege 
of literary instruction in slave states; but in 
our own free and highly favoured state, they 
are excluded by law from our public schools. 

If the love of God, and of our neighbour as 
ourselves, (Math. 19, 19,) did sufficiently per- 
vade our hearts, the injurious distinctions, and 
legal disabilities, which are now to be found 
on our statute books, relative to this part of 
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the human family, would, we believe, no long- 
er exist. 

We therefore respectfully petition that the 
several laws of this state, bearing oppressive- 
ly upon black and mulatto persons, may be re- 
pealed, or so modified as to dispense to this 
injured race, that measures of equality and 
right, to which you may think them justly 
entitled, 

For more than half a century, the Reli- 
gious Society of Friends has steadily borne 
testimony against slavery. Your memorialists, 
therefore, take occasion to say, that they have 
not been led thus to appear before you on be- 
half of the descendents of Africa, and to vin- 
dicate their common and inalienable rights, 
from any excitement recently got up in the 


land ; but they are actuated by feelings of 


Christian duty ; and in accordance with that 
comprehensive rule laid down by our blessed 
Lord, for the observance of his followers : 
“ All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them,” 
(Math. 7, 12.) 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Meeting aforesaid. 

Joszrn Epveerron, Clerk. 


Nore.—It is the custom of the Society of 
Friends in presenting petitions to Legislative 
bodies, to act in a society capacity: the clerk 
only signing the document: This petition re- 
presents the society in the eastern part of the 
state, including about ten thousand individu- 
als, 


Report of a majority of the Select Committee, 
proposing to repeal all laws creating 
distinctions on account of colour, commonly 
called the Brack Laws. 


In House—Jan. 18, 1845. 


Mr. Paine, from a majority of the select 
committee to which the subject had been re- 
ferred, made the following Report : 


The select committee to whom was referred 
sundry petitions praying for the repeal of 
all statute laws which create distinction 
among the people of this State, (other than 
such as are recognized by the Constitution,) 
on account of colour, and also that portion 
of the Governor’s Message relating to the 
same subject, respectfully report— 


That having given to the subject the con- 
sideration which its importance seemed to de- 
mand, a majority of your committee find them- 
selves constrained to express, as well as agree 
in the opinion, that the repeal of said laws is 
demanded by a consistent regard to the fun- 
damental principles of civil government, in- 
disputably put forth in the Declaration of 
American Independence, as “ self-evident 
truths ;” repeated in the ordinance of 1787, 
adopted for the government of the territory 
northwest of the Ohio river, recognized by 
the people of Ohio in the formation of our 
State Constitution, and now professed by those 
whom we represent ; as well as by regard to 
that justice which is due to the coloured pop- 
ulation of this State, and a decent respect for 
the opinions generally entertained by the civil- 
ized portion of mankind. 








The history of our race shows, that during 
the darker ages of the world, but vague and 
imperfect notions prevailed in relation to hu- 
man rights. 

Men were regarded as entitled to consider- 
ation and power, according to the accidental 
circumstances of birth, without reference to 
their intelligence, their patriotism, or their 
virtue. 

One man was supposed to inherit as divine, 
the right to govern a nation, although he might 
be ignorant, profligate, and vicious ; while 
another, born amidst different circumstances, 
was viewed as the property of his fellow man, 
no regard being had to his mental capacities, 
or moral condition; and the intermediate 
space between the potentate upon his throne, 
and the slave that crouched beneath his mas- 
ter’s frown, was occupied by princes, nobles, 
gentry, peasants, and the various grades of 
position, and pursuit, that characterized soci- 
ety at these periods, 

For each of such classes, laws were made, 
granting power and privilege to one, while 
taking them from another, without regard to 
the merits, or the crimes of either. 

This state of society generally existed, and 
was acquiesced in by civilized nations, when 
the reformation dawned upon the Christian 
world. 

Since then, the attention of philosophers 
and statesmen has been called to the examina- 
tion of the political rights of mankind, as 
well as to their obligations and duties. 

These rights were examined and discussed, 
and the various opinions of sages and jurists, 
were promulgated among the nations of Eu- 
rope. But all such efforts failed to demon- 
strate the capability of man for self-govern- 
ment. 

lt was reserved for the patriots of our land, 
this new world, to set forth and give a practi- 
cal illustration of those great and paramount 
principles which constitute the basis of all 
free governments. 

In the Congress of 1776, they declared to 
the world that they “held these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created free and 
equal ; that they are endowed by their crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights; among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 

It was upon this doctrine of man’s equality 
of natural and political rights, that the North 
American Colonies founded their claim to po- 
litical independence. 

To establish this “ equality of rights,” 
they entered upon the war of the revolution, 
encountered its perils, fought its battles, and 
achieved its victories. 

Among those who shared in its dangers, and 
bore a part in that seven years struggle of 
toil and privation, were many coloured men ; 
and it is believed that the number of coloured 
soldiers who served in the armies of the revo- 
lution was greater, in proportion to the free 
coloured population, than was that of the white, 
in proportion to the free white population of 
the then provinces, 

These coloured men fought as gallantly, 
suffered as patiently, and bled as freely, as did 
their white brethern in arms. 
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They contended for the same rights, and 
were stimulated by the same love of freedom, | 
that nerved the arms of our ancestors during | 
that memorable struggle ; and, in the opinion 
of a majority of your committee, their de- 
scendants are as justly entitled to share in the 
benefits obtained from that glorious war for 
freedom, as are the sons of those who fought 
by their sides, and shed their blood upon the 
same battle fields. 

Immediately after the close of the revolu- 
tionary war, Massachussetts proceeded to car- 
ry into effect the doctrine for which her troops 
had bravely contended. Her slaves were 
forthwith emancipated, and her coloured pop- 





ulation at once admitted to the full enjoyment | ries of future greatness cluster about his per- 
of that equality of rights, then but recently |son—his manner and personal appearance are 
avowed by the entire Congress of 1776. The| rude and repulsive. He arrives at his broth- 
example thus set by Massachusetts, was sub-/|er’s house in London, and by him is scarcely 
sequently followed by all the New England | considered worthy of being put to the study 


States, excepting only Connecticut. 


In all of the States thus referred to, the | room—and now comes forth the hidden and 
children of colour attend school, are admit-| wonderful genius of the man. He seizes the 
ted to the colleges and other seminaries of | forceps and scalpel—revels in the luxuries of 
learning, in the same manner as are the chil-|a new world open to his inquisitive gaze, and 


dren of the whites. 


Their testimony is received in courts, on a| ing all those around him, delves into the or- 


par with the testimony of the whites ; they 
enjoy the rights of suffrage and of holding 
office, in a like manner, and to the same ex- 
tent, as the whites ; and in all respects, are 
governed by the same laws. Yet your com. 
mittee have not been able to learn that incon- 
venience or injury have resulted from this 
state of things, or that just complaints have 
been made against it by any portion of the 


Give them the facilities, and let them accu- 
mulate property, and the wealth of Ohio will 
be extended in proportion. 

It follows that justice to the white, as well 
as to the coloured portion of our population, 
requires the removal of all legal obstructions 
to the improvement and prosperity of all clas- 
ses of our inhabitants. 

(To be continued.) 

Hunter and Velpeau.—Cast your eye on 
that awkward, ill-educated, dull lad, as he 
emerges from his native hills in Scotland, and 
comes up to London to seek his fortune. He 
has no marks of genius about him—no augu- 


of medicine. But he enters the dissecting 


with an industry and perseverance far surpass- 


ganization of man. Not content with having 
mastered human anatomy, he passes on, in a 
lofty range of inquiry, into the wide stretched 
regions of comparative anatomy—freely ex- 
patiates over the variegated field of animated 
nature—opens new regions of truth to his ad- 
miring contemporaries, and, with stately step, 
| passes on till the heights of renown are scal- 
ed, and with unanimous voice he is crowned 





























white population. by the medical profession as the greatest sur- 
In the British West Indies, and in Canada, | geon in ancient or modern times.—Such was 
the coloured people enjoy a perfect equality of | John Hunter. 
rights with the whites. They vote at elec-} Look yonder in that ancient and opulent 
tions, hold offices, and are in all respects plac- | city—who is it that claims and receives such 
ed upon a platform of political equality with | deference and homage on all sides? Itis the 
all; and yet experience has not shown any | man who came to Paris as a poor rough black- 
evil results arising from the practice, notwith-| smith. Issuing from his native village in the 
standing that, in some of the Islands spoken| province of Loire, on foot, with his slender 
of, the coloured population is ten times as nu-| wardrobe in a bundle fastened to his back, his 
merous as the white. money gives out. He betakes himself to 
These experiments appear to have given| horse-shoeing to refill his slender purse that 
practical illustration of the perfect safety and| he may get to the gay and wealthy capital of 
propriety of repealing all municipal laws,| France. And anon he stands in its thronged 
making distinctions between the citizens of a| streets, yet not as an idler, but as an heroic 
government on account of colour. Indeed, a| man determined to win his way by honourable 
majority of your committee entertain the| methods to fame and fortune. In Dubois he 
opinion, that history has failed to record one| meets with a generous patron, capable of ap- 
instance where evils have resulted to any com-| preciating worth however obscured by indi- 
munity by reason of extending to its people, | gence, or depressed by the frowns of a thought- 
equality of political privilege. On the con-|less world, and by him he is encouraged and 
trary, it must be obvious to every reflecting |aided in his course. With unsubdued tena- 
mind, that oppression retards the moral im-| city he clings to his purpose—works with in- 
provement, and obstructs the happiness and|domitable patience day and’ night, and ere 
prosperity of the oppressed ; and as the ag-| long is advanced, amid the keen rivalry of the 
gregate wealth, and moral influence of any|concours, from one degree of distinction to 
government is made up of the resources and | another—till from being the interne of a hos- 
intelligence of individuals composing the State, | pital he ascends the highest rank of profes. 
it follows that any oppression which affects,| sional dignity. And now the name of Vel- 
unfavourably, individuals or classes, must} peau is surrounded with as resplended a halo 
have a bearing to the same extent upon the|of glory as that which encircles the exalted 
general welfare. names of Louis and Andral, and the once 
It requires no argument to show that the| humble artizan bears on his brow the high- 
education of the coloured people of Ohio will|est honours of the profession, in a great and 





and extend the moral influence of our people. | Medical Character. 


The Moral Man.—We have often said that 
morality is good in its place. What, then, is 
the place which morality should occupy ? 

The scriptures teach us, that without faith 
it is impossible to please God. This being 
granted, it follows, that what men denominate 
morality, cannot please God, unless it be a 
fruit of faith. It must be a service done, 
on the part of the person rendering the 
service, in subordination to the divine will, 
or in order to please God. Any thing 
therefore, than can be performed by the crea- 
ture, that is not a fruit of faith, and is not 
performed as an act of obedience to the divine 
will, and to please God, though on earth it 
may be called morality, and may win the ad- 
miration and praise of thousands, yet, in the 
day of final accounts will be of no avail in the 
great work of human salvation. God will 
not receive it or be pleased with it, because it 
was not rendered to him, on the altar of faith, 
through Christ Jesus the Lord. 

We are sometimes asked by moralists, 
“which is most preferable, morality without 
piety, or piety without morality.” Perhaps, 
this question might be answered, by replying 
that in regard to our eternal state, neither of 
these is of any value without the other. Mo- 
rality without piety, is like a body without a 
soul,—a shell without a kernel ; whilst genu- 
ine piety without morality cannot exist ; be- 
cause, that degree of faith and hope, and love, 
which would render an individual pious, would, 
other things being equal, also render him mor- 
al. We conclude, therefore, that piety without 
morality, and morality without piety, are, if 
they be not both rank counterfeits, perfectly 
worthless as it relates to the salvation of the 
soul, 

Where do the scriptures say, “ he that is 
merely moral shall be saved?” ‘ Fear God 
and keep hiscommandments.” ‘ Deal justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with God.” 
“ Deny all ungodliness, and worldly lust : and 
live soberly, righteously and godly in this 
present world,” are divine commandments, 
and comprise the whole duty of man; but 
these commandments unite morality and good- 
ness, or piety. What therefore, God has 
joined together, let not man put asunder. 
How would you like a body without a head, 
fingers without a hand, branches without a 
stock, or a stream without a fountain ?—Ch. 
Journal, 


The Money Maker.— About twelve years 
ago, a poor French woman, residing at Bue- 
nos Ayres, exceedingly perplexed with regard 
to the “ways and means,” set her inventive 
genius to work, and hit upon the following, 
expedient : Observing a vast quantity of bones 
and animal. offal thrown away from the 
slaughter-houses with which Buenos Ayres 
abounds, a thought struck her that she might 
turn this waste to a profitable account. Hav- 
ing procured a large iron pot, collected a 
quantity of bones, &c., she commenced ope- 
rations by boiling them, and skimming off the 
fat, which she sold at the stores of Buenos 


increase the aggregate amount of intelligence, | proud empire.—Harrison on the Formation of | Ayres. Finding the proceeds of her indus- 


try amply reward her labour, she persevered, 
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advancing from a pot to a boiler, and from a|or upon outside quires of six-and-nine-penny 


post paper.— Boston Traveller. 


steaming-vat until she possessed a magnificent 
apparatus capable of reducing a hundred head 
of cattle to tallow at one steaming. Four 
year ago she sold her manufactory, retired 
from business, and now rolls through the 
streets in one of the handsomest carriages in 
Buenos Ayres. ‘There is scarcely a respect- 
able merchant in that place, or in Monte 
Video, but is some way connected with cattle- 
steaming.—Late paper. 


The Lead Caves of Missouri.—The Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle says: “ Our country is as 
great in caves as it is in mountains and riv- 
ers. Among these the most remarkable are 
the recently discovered lead cavesin Mis- 
souri. ‘They are about sixty miles south of 
St. Louis, in Jefferson county, near Hercula- 
neum. A series of large caves have been 
discovered in a rich lead mine, which seem 
to be made, as it were, out of lead. Five 
have here now been discovered, leading from 
the one to another—but the end has not yet 
been discovered. The following are their 
dimensions: Ist cave, 50 feet by 30; 2d do., 
25 by 50; 3d do., 40 by 70; 4th do., 25 by 
30; 5th do., has been explored only partial- 
ly. The following paragraph, from the St. 
Louis Republican, will explain what is known 
of these caves. 

*«¢ General James Hunt, formerly of Tren- 
ton, N. J., has led the way in the discovery 
of the succession of caves in this lead mine 
since the commencement. The last account 
we gave of him, about a month ago, he had 
just entered cave number 4 ; he has now made 
his way 80 feet in cave number 5, and masses 
of galena are the only hindrance to his fur- 
ther progress. Before the two last caves 
were discovered, this was considered the 
greatest lead on record; and now the pros- 
pects for the future seem to brighten as he 
advances, 

«This lead runs about south, thirty-five 
degrees east, commencing about ten miles 
from Hillsborough, the county-seat of Jeffer- 
son county——the lead being about 55 miles 
south of St. Louis. 

*¢¢Tt is owned by a company of a few in- 
dividuals besides the General, some of whom 
reside in this city.’ ” 


Stationery for Congressmen.—The Clerk 
of the House of Representatives has adver- 
tised for proposals for supplying the annual 
quantum of stationery for the members at the 
next session of Congress. There are wanted 
600 reams of letter paper, 130 of note paper, 
1000 of foolscap, 400 of cartridge paper, 500 
four bladed and 150 two bladed English pen- 
knives, and ever so many steel pens, ivory 
folders, lead pencils, letter stamps, morocco 
portfolios, memorandum books, pen-holders, 
&c., &c., all to be of the very, very best— 
the paper extra superfine, satin finish, gilt 
edged, &c., and the knives of best pearl han- 
dies and highest finish. How such luxuries 
would excite an editor, who nibs his pen with 
a single-bladed American knife, and writes 
his lucubrations upon the back of old letters, 


exactly equivalent to “ apres vous.” 
sponsibility of finding the way is evidently as- 
sumed very unwillingly. 
however, it becomes understood that one of 
the beasts has reluctantly consented to take the 
lead, and accordingly he advances for that pur- 
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Error.—It hath been well observed that 


error seldom walks abroad in her own rai- 
ment ; she always borrows some of truth, to 
make her more acceptable to the world. It 
hath always been the subtlety of grand decei-| war is not an accursed thing, when it bids 
vers, to graft their greatest errors on some 
material truths, to make them pass more un- 
discernable to all such who look more at the 
root on which they stand, than on the fruits 
which they bring forth.—Stillingfleet. 


Sense of Responsibility in Camels.—The 


camels with which I traversed this part of the | 
desert were very different in their ways and 
habits from those which you get on a frequent- 
ed route, 
not the slightest sign of a track in this part 
of the desert, but the camels never fail to 
choose the right line. 
at first starting they knew, I suppose, the 
point (some encampment) for which they were | an accursed thing, when the soul sickens as it 
to make. There is always a leading camel, | looks upon its horrid scenes of suffering and 
(generally, I believe the eldest,) who marches 


They were never led. ‘There was 


By the direction taken 


foremost, and determines the path for the 
whole party. If it happens that no one of the 


camels has been accustomed to lead the others, 
there is a very great difficulty in making a 


start." If you force your beast forward for a 
moment, he will contrive to wheel and draw 


back, at the same time looking at one of the 


other camels with an expression and gesture 
The re- 


After some time, 


pose. For a minute or two he goes on with 
much indecision, taking first one line and then 


another, but soon, by the aid of some mysteri- 
ous sense, he disvovers the true direction and 


follows it steadily from morning to night. 
When once the leadership is established you 


cannot, by any persuasion, and can scarcely 


by force, induce a junior camel to walk one 
single step in advance of the chosen guide.— 
Traces of Travel. 

How War is regarded.—No one now jus- 
tifies war in itself. By common consent it is 
denounced as an accursed thing—worse than 
the pestilence which walketh in darkness— 
worse than the destruction which wasteth at 
noonday. The martial array no longer ap- 
pears as a beautiful pageantry; the battle 
trumpet no longer delights the ear. We as- 
sociate with the sword its deeds of blood, and 
deem it no more suitable for an ornament 
than the surgeons’ amputating-knife. We look 
upon the parade of arms, and think of the 
death-agonies of the battle-field, and consider 
its pomp and display, its “ form and circum- 
stances,” as unfitted for the duty of the sol- 
dier, as they would be for the public execu- 
tioner. If it be necessary to destroy life in 
any manner, we no longer attach to it either 
glory or honour. There is a true democracy 
looking in upon the world! Each man is con- 





| 
|for human destruction. 





or his home, or however poor or degraded he 
may be. Individual life is no longer consid- 
ered of little value. Happiness to the people 
is more thought of now than the glory which 
associated itself in times past with the talent 


What patriot will now tell the people that 


thousands and thousands of them abandon 
their wives and children, and happiness, that 
they may fill the ditch for other men’s good ; 
when it compels so many to sell themselves, 
their liberty, their rights, making them mere 
automata, moving at the mere nod of another, 
|without the semblance of freedom, and this 
for a few dollars a month ? 

What Christian shall say that war is not an 
accursed thing, when it is known that there is 
not a crime that it does not sanction,—not a 
sin that it does not produce ; practically sus- 
pending the laws of God ; making robbery and 
murder a duty? 

Who, let me ask, can say that war is not 


moral degradation? What! two nations ex- 
erting themselves to the utmost for human 
destruction—using all their skill, all their 
knowledge, by force and by stratagem, in the 
|night time and in the day, on the ocean and 
| on the land, to banish happiness from the earth, 
and to fill it with crime and misery! and is 
not this an accursed thing? 

War a Suicidal process.—How many have 
been slaughtered upon the sunny fields of 
Spain, how often have the streets of her ci- 
ties run with human blood! Ever since we 
can recollect any thing, have come to us the 
stories of her bitter wrongs, and her fierce 
contentions. Our sympathies are worn out 
for her. Murder there is a thing of course— 
war seems to be woven into the very texture 
of the nation. 

How perfectly the condition of Spain re- 
futes the position, that one sword keeps another 
in the scabbard; that being prepared and 
ready for war is the best means for the pres- 
ervation of peace: that the people who would 
preserve their liberty should be ready to fight 
for it. 

Will you look to Great Britain, overwhelm- 
ed with an immense debt, with more than 
| fifty abject poor to one rich man; will you 
| read thé bills of mortality and learn that the 
rise of a few shillings on a quarter of wheat 
has ever been the death warrant of thousands, 
so near to starvation are her poor labourers; 
will you examine the ship loads of her subjects 
who come here, that they may not perish 
there ; and then encourage a military spirit 
in these free states _—Advocate of Peace. 

Abolition of Militia Drills in Vermont— 
Progress of Peace there.—As it is cheering 
to those who are labouring for the advance. 
ment of a good cause, to be informed of such 
facts as mark its progress, I would say 
through the Advocate to the friends of peace, 
that the Legislature of Vermont, at its last 
session, abolished militia trainings, requir- 
ing only the uniformed companies to meet at 
all. The military system is here fast falling 





sidered as a brother, whatever be his country | into disrepute; its former supporters and ad- 
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mirers have but little taste for its idle and 
pernicious display, but rather witness its grad- 
ual reduction with pleasure. aieniehaaeaidl aneeaaeiia tiene eee 

There are dieter other indications of pro- FOURTH MONTH, 26, 1045. 
gress in Vermont. The subject of peace is) === en 
investigated and discussed in most places to| This being the week of Yearly Meeting, 
which men resort. War is fast becoming ab-| our Friends at a distance will naturally look 
horrent to the feelings of Christians—eccle-| to us for some account of it, but as the paper 
siastical bodies are passing strong resolves in | necessarily is put to press, at least a day be- 
favour of peace, and commending it to the | fore the closing sitting, we shall content our- 
prayers and patronage of the good. Many of|selves at present with stating, that so far as 
the presses actively and faithfully diffuse the | memory enables us to say, we have not wit- 
sentiments of the Peace Society. Such is the | nessed a more numerous body of Friends in 
fact with the religious journals ; and I trust | attendance on like occasions for many years ; 
that the time is not far distant, when the po-| including, besides our friends John Pease and 
litical press will promptly espouse this noble | Isabel Casson, from England, a considerable 
cause, and present weekly the subject of peace |number of ministers, elders, and other reli- 
on the same page with the discussion of ordi-| giously concerned brethren and sisters from 
nary topics. neighbouring Yearly Meetings. ‘The opening 

I have adverted to a few of the numerous| of the meeting, on Second-day morning, was 
proofs of an altered tone on this subject in| attended with a degree of religious solemnity 
Vermont, of an increasing distaste for the| consoling to many deeply exercised and anx- 
cruel, barbarous, indefensible custom of war.|ious minds; and the several subsequent sit- 
While there are some indications full of en-| tings up to the time at which we write, have 
couragement, much needs to be done for the| been seasons, it may be thankfully acknow- 
furtherance of the cause. It is very desira- | ledged, in which the good presence of the 
ble that the Advocate, or some other good | Holy Head of the church has been graciously 
periodical, leavened with the true principles| vouchsafed. It is our intention to furnish 
and spirit, should be circulated here. next week a more extended notice. 

Rytanp Fiercuer. oe 
Proctorsville, Vt., Dec. 28, 1844. 


West Town School. 
PN ese rey of Peace. In the account of the Children’s return to 


a eae . : West Town School, in regard to the hour, it 
_ The Miniature Steam Engine.—An inge-| mentions to leave the office at 8 o’clock, and 
nious watch-maker and jeweller, who occu-| it should be 7 o’clock, a. M 
pies a stand at the Polytechnic Institution, 
has completed the model of a high-pressure 
steam-engine, so small, that it stands upon a 
four-penny piece, with ground to spare! It 
is the most curious specimen of minute work- 
manship ever seen, each part being made ac- 
cording to scale, and the whole occupying so 
small a space, that, with the exception of a 
fly-wheel, it might be covered with a thimble. 
It is not simply a model outwardly ; it works 
with the greatest activity, by means of atmos- 
pheric pressure, (in lieu of steam,) and the 
motion of the little thing, as its parts are seen : ; 
labouring and heaving under the first influ-| Books for Sale at Friends’ Depository, 
ence, is indescribably curious and beautiful. No. 84 Mulberry Street. 
—Mechanics’ Mag. 
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Haverford School Association. 


The Stated Annual meeting of the Haver- 
ford School Association will be held on Se- 
cond-day afternoon, Fifth month 12th, at 4 
o’clock, at the committee-room, Arch street 
meeting-house. 

Cuartes Exxis, Sec’ry. 

Fourth month, 1845. 


George Fox's Journal, one volume, $1 00 
— “ * fine, 1 25 
A Soldier’s Testimony.—* Sir,” said an tine ‘SA Ms two volumes, ; ; = 
old soldier to the Secretary of the London is oF athene 75 
Peace Society, at the close of one of his lec- “ Catechism, 25 
tures on peace, “Sir, what you have related,| |“ Treatise on Church Government, 15 
I have seen, and much more. I was on the | Friends’ Family Library, seven volumes, 4 50 
af Friends in Scotland, by John Barclay, 75 
field of Waterloo; and there I saw, on a plat Penington’s Lettere, 75 
of ground not much larger than a gentleman’s Extracts from Penington, 12 
garden, six thousand of my fellow-men, with Historical Memoirs of Friends, 75 
mangled limbs, dead or dying.” Memoir of = Thomas, 2 
Could we see the operations of war with Dpeeshd a Wer, Youth, 12 
our own eyes, as we do the effects of intem-| yemoirs of Daniel Stanton, 37 
perance, what tales of atrocity, anguish and “ Louisa Maw, 12 
horror, might we tell! But these the friends e Elizabeth Sterredge, 20 
of peace know not by their own experience 2 aoe ae? = 
or observation; and those who do, are reluc- i San Roberts, 12 
tant to disclose them.—-Adv. of Peace. “ Richard Davies, 31 
eee « Sarah Knight, = 

ale Boa “ William Lewi 
The British national debt amounts to “ Samuel Neale,” 20 
$4,000,000,000. “ William Grover, 20 


A Short Account of George Fox, prepared for 


Children, 12 
George Whitehead’s Memoirs, two volumes, 75 
Kendall's Letters, 62 
London Epistles, 60 
Lewis on Oaths, 20 

“ Baptism, 20 
Memorials, 1832, 20 

“ "1787, 50 
Murray’s Compendium, 20 
Life of Mary Dudley, 62 
Piety Promoted, 62 
Power of Religion on the Mind, by Lindley 

Murray, 50 


Phipps on the Original and Fresent State of 


an, 37 
Penn's Rise and Progress of the People called 
Quakers, fine edition, 50 
Life of Richard Jordan, 31 
Shackleton’s Letters, 50 
Thorp's Letters, 50 
Sewel’s History, 2 50 
John Woolman’s Journal, English edition, 50 
Wood and Williamson’s Argument, 12 
Memoirs of Samuel Fothergiil, 2 00 
Scott’s Diary, 62 
Life of James Naylor, 1 50 
Hoyland’s Epitome, two volumes, 1 00 
Dymond’s Essays, 50 


Clarkson’s Life of Penn, two volumes, 
No Cross, No Crown, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 
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WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Summer term will commence on Se- 
cond-day, the 5th of Fifth month next, and 
stages will be provided, as usual, to convey 
the children to the School, which will leave 
the office, sign of the White Horse, Callow- 
hill, above Fifth street, on Sixth-day, the 2nd 
of Fifth month, at 7 o’clock, a. m., where the 
names of the children are requested to be en- 
tered, in a book kept for the purpose, before 
that time. 

Parents and others, who wish to avail them- 
selves of the benefit of sending their children 
to this Institution, would do well to forward 
their names early to the Superintendent, Pen- 
nock Passmore, at the school, or to the Trea- 
surer, Joseph Snowdon, No. 84 Mulberry 
street. 


Fourth month, 1845. 





Diep, at her residence, on the 26th of Third month, 
Rota Sisson, a member of Stunford Monthly Meeting, 
N. Y., aged 55 years. She bore the sufferings of her 
protracted illness with quiet submission to the divine 
will of Him, who, we believe, was graciously pleased to 
crown her end with peace. 








, of pulmonary consumption, on the 26th ultimo, 
at her residence in Londongrove township, Chester co., 
Pa., Racnet C. Pusey, aged 55 years, 9 months, 15 
days. Her remains were interred on the 26th jin 
Friends’ burying-ground, Westgrove. Her patience 
and resignation to the Lord’s will were manifested 
throughout her sufferings. She viewed her approach- 
ing dissolution with calmness and composure, and ex- 
pressed a full hope and confidence in her Redeemer, 
saying, that she felt nothing in her way ; all is peace, 
sweet peace! She believed there was a place prepared 
for her in the mansions of bliss, 





, on the 7th instant, Jonaruan Bye, in the 85th 

year of his age, a member of Flushing Monthly Meet- 

pe Belmont county, Ohio, formerly of Bucks county, 
‘a. 
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